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a right which in certain cases Americans cannot
deny. In such cases, "I must" yields to "I ought."
I am a military officer and am challenged to fight
a duel, I feel that I must accept it, but conscience
may interpose and change the feeling to "I ought
not." The external authority of custom, even when
not enforced by law, carries with it in most cases
the superior power; "I must" is more likely to be
obeyed than "I ought," but with the men of the
highest mould the obligatory force of ought is equiva-
lent to that of must, and the words are interchange-
able. Alexander Hamilton gave a pathetic picture
of the struggle between these rival sentiments when7
having on .many previous occasions borne his testi-
mony against the practice of duelling, he said on
the eve of his fatal meeting with Burr, and in the
last words he ever wrote: "The ability to be in
future useful, whether in resisting mischief or in
effecting good, in those crises of our public affairs
which seem likely to happen, would probably be
inseparable from a conformity with public prejudice
in this particular."1

1 Hamilton's Works, vol. viii., p. 628.